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Sing Me the Man 


By CuristorpHeR Mrerow 
Carleton College 


The experience was the same and yet was somehow 
strangely different. Here was I behind the desk, as usual. 
Before me were my students in the familiar surround- 
ings of the classroom, flanked by blackboards and tall 
windows, their right elbows resting on the broadened 
arms of their collegiate chairs. Their alert faces and 
apparently eager thirst for knowledge were vaguely dis- 
concerting. To be sure, there was one young lady in the 
third row who had neglected to remove her earlaps — 
whether from absent-mindedness or as a defense mechan- 
. ism I could not say. Oddly enough, she somehow reas- 
sured me! Disconcerting (as I said), chiefly because of 
the subject matter under discussion. 

Now as between these two great men there seemed to 
be substantial agreement in the class that the author of 
the Confessions was not so admirable a character as I 
had myself supposed. Some felt that he took an unholy 
delight in dwelling on his past but unforgotten sins. 
Too introspective! As for the founder of Islam: there 
was a man! Odd that these students seem to know so 
much more about the subject than I do, especially as I 
taught it to them! Here is a paradox. 

My whole being rebelled at the unreality of the scene. 
Was this the lover of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
erstwhile teacher of the classics? ‘‘Bless thee, Bottom,’’ 
I murmured to myself, ‘‘thou art translated’’! For it 
is an enervating experience to transfer one’s teaching at 
one fell swoop from the oldest to the newest of college 
subjects: to rise from the cathedra of the classicist and 
be seated in the chair of Biography. This is a department 
still rare in our colleges. Only three such are in existence, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Not so long ago I had discoursed upon the metres of 
Horace and the intricacies of Greek and Latin syntax. 
Was it not a lapse from grace to set forth instead the 
doctrines of a Voltaire, a Tolstoy, and a Nietzsche? I 
could imagine a former colleague, disappointed at my 
apostasy, quoting ‘‘Just for a handful of silver he left 
us’’! Others again might be making derisive allusions to 
“Kootprints on the sands of time’’! What was this thing 
called Biography? And why teach it anyhow? The elas- 
sicist might, of all people, be expected to be a conserva- 
tive. Why this sudden fascination for ‘‘streamlines’’ in 
learning ? 

Is this too frivolous for so learned a sheet as The 
Classical Bulletin? Alas! I fear it is. Though, as Horace 
has so sensibly remarked : 


...Tidentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? 


But let us speak more seriously. 


The systematic study of the lives of outstanding per- 
sonalities of recorded history, their achievements and 
more particularly their teachings, is not merely a subject 
of great intrinsic interest: it is unsurpassed as an educa- 
tional instrument. It has long been recognized that one 
of the great defects in the modern college curriculum 
is its excessive departmentalization. Too many of the 
subjects of study are isolated from each other, shut up 
in water-tight compartments. What is needed is some 
means of integration of individual courses and subjects 
into one harmonious and closely articulated whole. 

But how frequently have great men combined many 
diverse abilities, touching at many points the common 
life of their time. Benjamin Franklin was distinguished 
alike as scientist, diplomat, inventor, business man, 
preacher on morals, conversationalist, humorist, and 
prose writer. Leonardo da Vinci was a living illustration 
of Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto. An 
intimate knowledge of such a key personality is essential 
for a proper understanding of his age. 

And often a single man serves as the clue not merely 
to his own generation but to the intellectual and spiritual 
life of centuries. This is notably true of Aristotle, who 
was acclaimed by Dante ‘‘the Master of those who 
know.’’ For his influence lived on from the fourth cen- 
tury B. c. through the Middle Ages until the Renaissance. 
His authority — like that of the Bible, the Church 
Fathers, and the Roman Law — was unquestioned by 
Christian theologians. The Stagirite, known in his own 
day as ‘‘the mind of the school,’’ that is, of Plato’s 
Academy, is recognized today as the first scholar in 
history. Aristotle systematized and reduced to writing 
the accumulated learning of the Greeks. Since his works 
include metaphysics, psychology, the natural and the 
physical sciences, logic, rhetoric, ethies and politics, a 
study of Aristotle is a liberal education in itself. 

Conscious of his own similar many-sidedness of genius, 
Francis Bacon wrote in his will: ‘‘I bequeath . . . my 
name to the next ages and to foreign nations.’’ This is 
insolent, but it is the insolence of one who had serenely 
taken all knowledge for his province. 

The great religious faiths of mankind each go back to 
some animating personality: Jesus of Nazareth, Gautama 
the Buddha, Mahomet. And consider the tremendous and 
continuing influence of Confucius upon the millions of 
his countrymen. Here we have ideal subjects for an en- 
lightening and stimulating study of the sources of human 
belief. 

In a related field it is similarly possible to impart a 
new interest to the history of philosophy by centering 
the attention upon the spokesmen for the great doctrines 
that have successively held sway over the intellects of 
mankind. The Academy, the Lyceum, the Porch, and the 
Garden are epitomized in the persons of Plato, Aristotle, 
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Epictetus, and Epicurus. Thus considered, the some- 
times dry outlines of the history of philosophy take on 
rather the aspect of a philosophy of history. Stoicism 
becomes singularly human when a lame old slave talks 
about it, or when its tenets are privately recorded in the 
secret diary of the noble Emperor of the world with 
equal assurance and sincerity. This personal note en- 
livens teaching by individualizing it. 

Biography is by no means to be relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position in the field of history. It is akin to 
the departments of religion, philosophy, and education. 
Yet even in the field of political history it is the vivifying 
force of a great personality rather than mere ‘‘systems’’ 
or ‘‘movements’’ or ‘‘interpretations’’ that causes the 
pages of the ancient record to glow with new life. Not 
the rise of Macedonia, but the dynamic enthusiasm of 
Alexander the Great. Not the Peloponnesian War, but 
the great figure of Pericles. Not the mendicant orders, 
but the Poor Man of Assisi. 

Thus considered, biography is one of the most vital of 
all studies. Its textbooks are the masterpieces of every 
age in the realm of man’s endeavor to solve the great 
problems of the universe: Why am I here? How shall 
I live? What is my relation to my fellows? It deals 
with religion, with ethies, with government, in no merely 
academie and impersonal way, but in terms of actual 
human life and experience. Its eclassies include such 
documents as the Apology of Socrates and the Sermon 
on the Mount. The greatest thing in the world is per- 
sonality. The life is the light of men. 

So today I am finding new worth in the ancient 
classics that I have loved so long. To the intellectual 
training afforded by Greek and Latin grammar and com- 
position and the interest of the literatures themselves 
there is now added the even more vital contribution of 
the great tradition in the molding of character through 
the influence of personality. 

‘“What would not a man give,’’ said Socrates, ‘‘to 
converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and 
Homer?’’ And here am I, actually venturing to intro- 
duce Socrates himself to my students! I may no longer 
teach the Odes or the Satires of Horace, but I have by 
no means forgotten that genial poet of ancient Rome 
whose apparent frivolity concealed so lasting and gen- 
uine a philosophy. For Horace never let the wine of 
Manlius interfere too much with his ideas of destiny. Nor 
did the conversations on the Sabine farm center about 
business or amusement; they were concerned with the 
vital problems of life. 

Even so do I, as a biographer, discuss with my young 
friends topies that touch us all closely and what it would 
be a loss not to know: whether men are rendered happy 
by wealth or by virtue; and what attracts us to friend- 
ship, personal advantage, or fineness of character; and 
what is the nature of goodness; and what is the summum 
bonum. 

And just see! I’m right back where I started from. 
I’m teaching the elassies again, but with a difference. I 
have found in biography a new vehicle for the expression 
of timeless truth. It is no longer a teaching divorced 
from reality. It is the evocation from the past of the 
personality of The Great Man. 
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The Homeric Academy of Regis High School 


On the evening of May the twentieth, the Homeric 
Academy of Regis High School, New York City, pre- 
sented its Annual Publie Symposium in the Regis Audi- 
torium before an all-classical audience composed of repre- 
sentatives from the faculty and student-body of most of 
the metropolitan high schools, colleges, and universities. 
The general belief of the audience was that it had wit- 
nessed one of the most ambitious, pleasing, and stimulat- 
ing intellectual presentations in secondary school annals. 

The program was divided into three sections. In Part 
the First, ‘‘Homer, Epic Poet,’’ the entire Iliad was 
presented for defense, with special emphasis on Greek 
reading, translation, and interpretation. Each of the 
student defenders had three Books of the Iliad assigned 
to him. Each defender was required to expound his 
matter in the face of difficulties proposed by a dis- 
tinguished professor of the classics. These Guest-Ob- 
jectors were respectively: F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Fordham 
University ; Mr. Daniel E. Woods, M. A., Manhattanville 
College; N. J. Twombly, S. J., Woodstock College; Mr. 
Harry W. Kirwin, LL. B., Regis High School; Mr. J. 
Monaghan, M. A., Manhattan College; Dr. Habib Awad, 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn; J. T. Clark, S. J., St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City; Dr. Robert H. Chastney, 
Townsend Harris Hall, N. Y. Chairman of the evening 
was Mr. Arthur Claydon, Ph. B. (Gregorian U., Rome). 

Part the Seeond, ‘‘Homer, Educator of Greece,’’ com- 
prised a defense of research on special problems con- 
nected with the Iliad, in which the twenty-one members 
of the Academy all took part. Topies for discussion 
ranged from the ‘‘ Historical Background of the Jliad,”’ 
through the Homeric Question, to ‘‘The Iliad through 
the Ages.’’ Objections were again proposed by the Guest- 
Objectors. 

The unforgettable climax, the bombshell of the evening 
for the audience, came in Part the Third, ‘‘ Homer, 
Dramatist,’’ wherein was presented, in full costume, in 
the original Greek, the entire Quarrel-Seene of /liad I, 
1-305. The part of Narrator was played by a student in 
the guise of a bard of the Heroic Age. Rendered entirely 
in the musical rhythm of the original, acted with perfect 
interpretative skill, enhanced by the striking proportion 
of costume and scenic effect, the performance held the 
attention of the audience from first to last. At the termi- 
nation of the Symposium, the Board of Judges awarded 
a prize to the academician who in their opinion had 
made the best individual impression of the evening. 

It was difficult to realize that the actors were high- 
school boys, such was the maturity and insight glowing 
in their rendition. W. J.B. 


“Quaere Modos Leviore Plectro” 
(A Pathetie Appeal for Latin Jokes) 


Si quid habes lepidum, festina seribere nobis: 
Quod tibi iueundum est, teeum gaudere velimus. 
Si tibi difficile est verbis vestire latinis, 
Scribe tamen, si res sit delectabilis ipsa. 


Send your Latin Jokes to the editor of the CLAssIcaL 
BULLETIN. 
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The Wrath of Achilles Dramatized 


At Easter time the Juniors of St. Isaac Jogues’ Schol- 
asticate at Wernersville, Pennsylvania, staged in the 
Greek the story of the Iliad. Selections were made from 
Books I, II, IX, XI, XVI, XVIII, XIX and XXIV, the 
whole comprising over six hundred lines and covering 
the Achilles-story. There were twelve characters, the 
burden of the memory work being upon Achilles who 
delivered over three hundred Greek hexameters. Divided 
into five units or ‘‘acts,’’ the presentation lasted an hour 
and a half. First, there was the great quarrel-scene, 
then came the embassy to Achilles which tried in vain 
to persuade him to battle. Thirdly, Achilles sent 
Patroclus into the battle in his place, after they both 
had exhorted the soldiery. Next was the lament of 
Achilles over the corpse of his friend, the advent of 
the heaven-sent armor, and his determination to avenge 
Patroclus. Lastly, there was the meeting by night of 
Priam with the slayer of his sons, and the yielding unto 
him of the body of Hector. The rhapsodist who had 
recited the prologue in Greek and had given English 
introductions to each act, entered again upon the last 
scene, giving the impression that, while he sang, the 
story had become externalized before the audience. Then, 
as Achilles sat looking out over the loud-resounding sea, 
the rhapsodist spoke the Greek epilogue, closing at the 
last with Belloe’s ‘‘long leaping line with which the 
Iliad ends.”’ 

The stage setting was idealized: all the way upstage 
a full sea scene; three feet in front a blue veil and a 
spotlight sideways along the sea scene from off-stage. 
Rosy-fingered dawn was done and the different stages 
of day and night. There were auxiliary lamps on the 
floor behind the veil but no direct light upon the figures 
on the stage proper, who were all in front of the veil. 
They were, as it were, the dream-figures silhouetted in 
the audience’s imagination come to life. 

All present came into contact with the beauty of 
spoken Greek, a thing not often realized in classroom 
exercises. And, of course, the men who worked on the 
presentation gained a greater intimacy with that book 
of books. L. D. 


Father Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., appropriately com- 
memorates his golden jubilee as a Jesuit by the publica- 
tion of a characteristic volume entitled Literature the 
Leading Educator (New York, Longmans, 1938: $3). 
The book contains twenty-four essays and addresses, a 
number of them published previously, centering largely 
about the topic nearest to the author’s heart, the teach- 
ing of literature as art. Chapters XXII and XXIII 
(Science in Literature and Art in Literature) sum up 
neatly the chief lesson of the book and of Father Don- 
nelly’s long and fruitful career as a teacher. But there 
is very much besides, both scholarly and inspirational. 
The author’s valuable study on ‘‘The Secret of the 
Homeric Simile,’’ which first appeared in Thought, 
forms chapter III, and should not be niissed by any 
student of Homer. Teachers will find a great deal of 
practical help in many chapters. ‘‘The Function of 
the Classical Exordium’’ (VIII) thoroughly clears up 
the confusion and misapprehension which have long 
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existed with regard to the meaning of the ancient 
rhetorical precept reddere auditores dociles. ‘‘The Clas- 
sical Teacher’s Target’’ (IX) stresses proper subordina- 
tion in pedagogical objectives and application of the 
most important one of all, the art of expression. ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Hindrances to True Speech Style’’ (XII) contains 
a strong plea for the retention of Demosthenes and 
Cicero as models of full-toned oratory. The very nature 
of this collection of papers made the repetition of funda- 
mental ideas inevitable. But the ideas are worth repeat- 
ing, and teachers of literature will be grateful to the 
author for emphasizing once more the cardinal prin- 
ciples of humanistic teaching. F. A. P. 


The Toledo Experimenters (see the Editorial in the 
CuassicaL BuLLetin for Oct. 1936) continue to provide 
their Grade School children with suitable Latin texts. 
Two recent instalments are Sursum Corda: A Latin 
Prayer Book for Children and Sacred Readings in Latin 
and English. The former, 22 pages in convenient vest- 
pocket format, will keep the children in touch with some 
of the most familiar Latin prayers used at church serv- 
ices. The Sacred Readings (80 pages) marks a great 
stride forward toward the goal, inasmuch as it confronts 
the children with long stretches of real Latin (that of 
the Vulgate, of course) culled from the Old and the New 
Testament. (20 pieces from Genesis and Exodus; 12 
from the Gospels.) 

Some trifles seem to eall for mention. Catholic Biblical 
scholars, as Merk, Vogels, and the Benedictine editors of 
Biblia Sacra (a Vatican publication), uniformly employ 
2 for the consonant, instead of the later form j; hence 
Tesus, not Jesus; eiciuntur, not ejiciuntur. The vocative 
meus is Old, Poetic, and Late Latin, for mi. The trisylla- 
ble M6-y-sés has the accent on the second syllable. Com- 
mendo and committo (often used in Sursum Corda) are 
preferable to consigno on p. 3. 


All suecess to the great Toledo Latin Experiment. 


It is instructive to watch teachers in their efforts to 
interest pupils with an ancient Latin background in the 
Latin of the Church. Sr. Agnes de Sales’ ‘‘An Experi- 
ment in Pre-liturgical Latin,’’ presented in this issue, 
is to be rounded out by two further instalments. Her 
trio of papers will, we are sure, be cherished by those 
of our readers who find themselves in a predicament 
similar to hers. 


In the face of the questionable educational experi- 
ments that are flooding our country today, classical 
teachers, I believe, should simply insist that Greek and 
Latin are in themselves among the best subjects for the 
training of young minds, and that the avenues opened 
by Greek and Latin grammar conduct to those pleasant 
fields in which true culture dwells —E£Z. K. Rand. 


Students of the classics were accurately described by 
old Ausonius centuries ago as those who were bound to 
‘*plueck the sweet flower of the bitter root’’: Capturi 
dulcem fructum radicis amarae.—E. K. Rand. 
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them as a wholesome check to the centrifugal tendencies 
in the world about us; we need them as the most con- 
venient approach to the heights of liberal culture. Minds 
fully matured know how to steer their own course safely 
through the shallows. But our concern, as classical 
teachers, is with the young. To train these for the nobler 
things in life is both a duty and a privilege, and in this 
training we cannot with impunity disregard the claims 
of Greece and Rome. With the classics for our compass 
we shall neither suffer shipwreck nor aimlessly drift 
about. If it is legitimate in all departments of human 
activity to appeal to authority for guidance, we have in 
the views presented in the papers named above an in- 
vincible argumentum ex auctoritate. 

We also call attention to Mr. Henle’s essay, Classics 
— ‘Omnium Communia Hominum,’’ and to Father 
O’Neill’s article, How Latin Trains the Mind, both 
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Christian Latin 

It is encouraging to see to what extent Christian Latin 
is taking more and more its rightful, if subordinate, 
place by the side of her elder sister, the Latin of the 
pagan classics. The wonder is, how it could have lain 
so long a dormant seed in the ground. But then—we 
are ‘‘classicists,’? pinned down by more than a triple 
bond to the ‘‘classics.’’ To abandon these would be to 
rob our youth of the most effective instrument of educa- 
tion and to undermine the very foundations of our cul- 
ture. No educational heresy has ever succeeded in break- 
ing down this educational axiom, The serious and devoted 
study of the classics is the unum necessarium of a liberal 
training. The only debatable question is, to what extent 
the aliud non omittere should be given its due, beside 
the unum facere, during the years young men and women 
are in our care. Yes, its ‘‘due’’; for even the most 
ardent admirer of classical Latin must admit that the 
Latin of the Christian writers is a sturdy and altogether 
respectable growth from the old stock. Here the Chris- 
tian is, or should be, on familiar ground. To the Catholic 
student of Latin, Christian Latin is the golden gate to 
what is dearer to him than all classical culture; yet no 
Latin student of whatever belief can fail to see that in 
one respect the younger outstrips the older sister, that 
the Vulgate—to name only the best-known type of Chris- 
tian Latin—invests old pagan words with an unction not 
known before the advent of Christ. Is it wise to withhold 
from any student of Latin even a glimpse of this fact? 

In Christian Latin, the language of the Romans ex- 
hausts its possibilities. 

Material for the study of Christian Latin is multiply- 
ing. We name only two books, just off the press. Selec- 
tions from Latin Prose and Verse, edited by Professor 
Harold Arthur Weston, of Lawrence College, is designed 
for Freshmen who, after four years of Latin, wish to 
complete their formal study of the Latin language and 
Latin literature by a one-year comprehensive survey of 
Latin prose and poetry. After a fine introductory essay, 
‘‘On the Reading of Latin,’’ the author presents the 
‘Res Gestae Divi Augusti,’’ twenty-two pieces from 
Catullus, six from Cicero, seventeen from Lucretius, 
eleven from Virgil, twenty-four from Horace, nineteen 
from Livy, four from Ovid, twenty-two from Martial, 
thirteen from Pliny, eight from Tacitus, the ‘‘Pervi- 
gilium Veneris,’’ and seventeen from Christian Latin. 
Each set is prefaced by a pithy introduction and supple- 
mented by notes brief but (so far as we have seen) to 
the point. The editing is all done in the excellent style 
of the ‘‘Allyn and Bacon’s College Latin Series,’’ of 
which this book is the latest instalment. The six-page 
Appendix, ‘‘On Latin Verse-Forms,’’ will be very 
helpful. 

As to the nature of the selections here offered, the 
author himself warns us of the danger apt to beset com- 
pilations from the vast field of Latin prose and poetry. 
Each teacher must be his own judge. In the words of 
St. Paul, therefore: Omnia probate: quod bonum est 
tenete. The inclusion of Christian Latin will certainly 
elicit much favorable comment. Here we meet, among 
other gems, the Magnificat, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ave 
Maria, the Te Deum Laudamus, the Ave Maris Stella, 
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the Veni Creator Spiritus, the Veni Sancte Spiritus, the 
Dies Irae, the Stabat Mater, the Pange Lingua Gloriosi. 

Of an entirely different cast is a highly specialized 
study, Rhetoric in the Sunday Collects of the Roman 
Missal, by Sister M. Gonzaga, O. S. U., Dean of the 
Ursuline College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The interesting and instructive Prolegomena acquaints 
us with what might be called the classical background 
of these Collects. The use of ‘‘rhetoric’’ in the Collects 
is ‘‘not only a fact but also answers a need of human 
nature.’’ The term (which only too often stands for 
something offensive) embraces everything that makes for 
‘‘elevation of style’’: word-order, the use of figures of 
speech, and, above all, structure. If it seems ‘‘strange’’ 
that rhetoric should have found its way into prayer, 
the author rightly insists that these Collects are essen- 
tially, not outpourings of the individual soul, but rather 
‘‘community prayers,’’ prayers addressed to God by an 
entire congregation assembled at the foot of the Altar 
for the supreme act of public worship. Wherever great 
masses of people congregate and seek expression, their 
speech cannot but assume a certain elevation of tone. 
This is all the less surprising if we consider that the 
final shaping of the Collects was left to the Roman genius, 
whose bent for lofty expression is known to us from the 
classics. 


Part II, beginning with Dominica I Adventus, presents 
each Collect in a colometrized form, then analyzes its 
rhetoric, and finally renders it into vigorous and sonorous 
English. Part III supplements the preceding section 
with ‘‘ Notes on Vocabulary and Syntax.’’ Part IV sum- 
marizes the results of this detailed study from certain 
general points of view, and takes, therefore, rank with 
the Prolegomena in importance. The work as a whole is 
lucid, well reasoned, and almost severely free from 
superfluous matter. It addresses itself primarily, not to 
the liturgist, but to the classical scholar. Its services to 
the liturgist are, however, obvious, provided he ean find 
thought and emotion when they are thrown into a elas- 
sical mold. An important ‘‘Notice’’ informs us that the 
author contemplates publishing a smaller book, entitled 
‘*Reflections on the Sunday Collects,’’ and designed to 
provide a development of the spiritual thoughts en- 
shrined in each Collect. 


‘‘Tf the Collects are gems,’’ the author rightly points 
out, ‘‘it is a privilege to lay bare the structure of these 
gems.’’ This, indeed, has been abundantly and beauti- 
fully done in the present work. It is very attractively 
printed. Orders for copies should be addressed to: Ursu- 
line College, 2234 Overlook Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nulla Dies Sine—Grammatica 


Grammaticus quidam, qui ipso sanguine grammaticae 
saginari et subtilia subtiliter disserere solebat, cum 
discipuli eum strepitu, loquacitate, pensi imperati 
ignorantia, aliis modis miserrimum haberent, in summum 
furorem actus est et, ‘‘Vos estis,’’ inquit, ‘‘tigres; vel, 
si mavultis, tigrides; dicitur enim utrumque.’’ Huie 
eerte nihil carius fuit in vita quam Wissenschaft. 


Years do not make sages; they only make old men. 
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The Augustan Year in Rome 
By Sister Mary Jerome, I. H. M. 


Marygrove College, Detroit 


The Universal Exhibition of Romanity inaugurated in 
the Eternal City, September 23, 1937, to exalt the 
memory of Augustus Caesar and eelebrate the Second 
Millenary of his birth, is to be concluded on September 
23, 1938, with a solemn commeioration of the two 
Caesars, for the reason that the bimillennium of Julius 
Caesar passed unobserved in 1900-1901. 

Among the outstanding manifestations marking this 
unprecedented ‘‘Augustan Year’’ have been the in- 
auguration of the restored Ara Pacis and the isolation 
of the Augustan Mausoleum in Rome, the restoration 
and rearrangement of the important Augustan monu- 
ments in various regions of Italy, and the restoration 
of ancient Ostia, the remains of which show the typical 
characteristics of a Roman commercial and cosmopolitan 
city. Of surpassing interest, however, has been the Au- 
gustan Exhibition of Roman Civilization, by far the 
greatest international exhibition ever attempted by any 
country. 

The area of the Three Fountains chosen by Mussolini 
for the Exhibition was until a few years ago one of the 
loneliest of the Roman suburban districts, inhabited only 
by monks of the abbey founded in 626 on the actual spot 
where the apostle St. Paul suffered martyrdom. This 
zone, transformed now almost beyond recognition, has 
become one of the most beautiful and inspiring quarters 
of the city. The Via Imperiale connects this area with 
the centre of Rome. Cutting the Exhibition exactly in 
two halves, it passes on to the sea, as the expansion of 
the city at the present is all taking place in that direction. 

There are two groups of permanent buildings in the 
Exhibition, in the first of which is the Palazzo degli 
Uffict containing all the offices, the ‘‘Palace of Italian 
Civilization’’ bui:t on the highest point of the Exhibition 
area and destined to remain as the permanent seat of 
the great ‘‘Museum of Italian Civilization,’’ and the 
third building, the ‘‘Congress and Receptions Palace,’’ 
containing in its centre a large Assembly Hall with more 
than three thousand seats, halls for the meetings of all 
the commissions, a large library, and reading rooms. 

The second group is formed by the three Palaces of 
Art, the Palace of the Armed Forees, the Palace of 
Science bearing Marconi’s name, and the Post and Tele- 
graph Building. 

Assisted by the cordial cooperation of the principal 
State Museums of the civilized world as well as of the 
owners of private collections, the Italian government as- 
sembled at its own expense in the fifty rooms of the 
‘*Palace of Italian Civilization’’ an enormous volume of 
material, representing a fundamental and complete docu- 
mentation of the life and achievements of Augustus and 
testifying to the immeasurable benefits conferred by him 
on the world under Roman rule. 

Model reproductions and reconstructions abound, pre- 
senting an ideal synthesis of the development of Rome 
through succeeding phases of her growth and power. 
There are three thousand plaster casts, two hundred 
plastic models, twenty thousand replicas of coins, sup- 
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plemented by innumerable reproductions of paintings in 
colored copies or photographs, drawings, mosaics, maps, 
tablets, ete. Of special significance is the group of model 
monuments concerning Italy, because Augustus, as Sue- 
tonius wrote: ‘‘conveyed thirty-eight colonies into Italy 
in order to populate it; he adorned it with lovely build- 
ings and enriched it with public revenues and in rights 
and dignity he equalled it to Rome.’’ 

The Exhibition is divided into four large sections ar- 
ranged so that all the material illustrative of each subject 
is grouped together in one room.! Figures of the great 
Romans from Romulus to Justinian, from famous ¢ap- 
tains to the Christian martyrs, dominate the pageant. 

The first section on the history of Rome comprises the 
following rooms: the origin of Rome; the development 
of the Roman State up to the end of the Punic Wars; 
the growth of Rome during the civil wars; Caesar and 
the conquest of the West; the triumphal monuments of 
the Republic ; Augustus and his works; his environment; 
his family; architecture under Augustus; poets and 
writers in the Augustan age; the Empire up to the 
period of Antoninus; the triumph of Roman civilization ; 
the defence of Roman civilization ; the Christian church. 
The last room of this section is devoted to ‘‘the persist- 
ence of the idea of Rome,’’ where evidence is given of 
the close connection between Fascism and Roman 
civilization. 

The section on basie institutions of Rome has the fol- 
lowing rooms: public life of Rome; publie life in the 
municipalities and provinces; law; the army; the navy; 
and finally two rooms of especial interest on the youth 
organization Juventus, which was the ancient Roman 
equivalent of the Balilla Foundation, and on social wel- 
fare—two activities, revived in the same spirit but in a 
modern form by Fascist Italy. 

The section on Roman eivilization in its various 
aspects is divided up as follows: engineering; city plan- 
ning; communications; the Basilicas, temples and 
Forums; the baths, aqueducts, fountains and cisterns; 
mines, theatres, amphitheatres, circuses and stadiums; 
industry and handicrafts; commerce; agriculture ; medi- 
cine; literature; schools; libraries; music; plastic and 
decorative arts; portraits of the great Romans; the 
sciences. 

The section on private life transports the visitor into 
the intimate family life of the ancient Romans by means 
of a series of rooms devoted to describing the house and 
villa, domestic life, fashions and hairdressing, food and 
banquets, games, ete. 

Over and above these fifty rooms there is a pavilion 
annexed to the Exhibition on a specially constructed 
terrace, showing a large model of Rome at the time of 
Constantine; in a courtyard of the Exhibition itself 
there is a complete replica of a Roman house of the Au- 
gustan Pompeian type, fully furnished and equipped 
with the usual household utensils, as well as with re- 
productions of the wall-paintings of the period.? 


1 Inscriptions cover large spaces on the walls, summarizing the 
annals of Rome to the end of the Empire. 

2 The details here given were culled from several articles ob- 
tained from Italy through the courtesy of Cav. Germano Caspel- 
lani, Italian Consul in Detroit. 
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October, 1938 


An Experiment in Pre-liturgical Latin 
By Sister AGNES DE SALES MotyNEUX 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

That Catholic children, compelled by ecclesiastical law 
to spend their entire school life—eight, twelve, sixteen 
years—in Catholic schools, should leave these institutions 
linguistically unable to take part in the supreme act of 
worship of the Mystical Body of which they are members 
is to me so outrageous a withholding of a fundamental 
right that I do not trust myself to speak temperately 
on the subject. 

We offer at the College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
a course in Liturgical Latin, but of what avail is it to 
the majority of each incoming class of Freshmen who 
have little or no knowledge of the language? 

Last fall I seized an unexpected opportunity to at- 
tempt to prepare these students in a one-semester course 
to take up the study of the Latin Missal. Realizing that 
my first task would be to remove the prejudice which, 
presumably, was in most cases responsible for their 
Latinless condition, I devoted the initial lesson to driv- 
ing home, by detailed and convincing proof, two 
thoughts: 


Latin is of fundamental importance as a tool-subject in every 


branch of learning—any effort invested here pays compound 
interest. 


Latin is really not so difficult as we have been led to suppose 
—note the simplicity of pronunciation, accentuation, and “after 
all, much of our everyday vocabulary is really Latin.” 
After-class comments showed that my effort was sue- 
cessful. 

I had at my disposal only thirty class periods. To 
make the prospect more discouraging, the students had 
completed their registration at the time the pre-liturgical 
course was announced, so they were taking it as an 
‘“‘extra’’ without eredit and with little or no time for 
preparation. Nonessentials were, therefore, ruled out, 
and bare essentials had to be presented in such a way 
as to be grasped in a minimum of time. Nouns and 
adjectives were presented together under each declen- 
sion; the four conjugations were built up before the 
students’ eyes and with their aid; a vocabulary grew 
rapidly, owing (I believe) to the use of two devices: 


(a) encouraging from the start the expectation that many Latin 

words would be recognized from their English derivatives; 
(b) discussing all the Latin derivatives of unfamiliar (Latin) 
words encountered. 


After the initial, general explanation of the use of 
the cases, syntax was taught functionally and without 
burdening the learner with polysyllablic terminology. 
To encourage the students by a sense of achievement, I 
presented as their very first exercise in translation ex- 
cerpts from the Missal itself—phrases, clauses, an ab- 
breviated sentence, culled (with loving care) from the 
Ordinary and Propers. In a surprisingly short time— 
as soon as the third declension was mastered—entire 
prayers (the Suscipe, sancte Pater and the Deus, qui 
humanae, for instance, barring verbs and pronouns) 
were translated at sight. In fact, in our peculiar cireum- 
stances, practically all the work was of necessity done 
in this way. 

However, since the best judge of a dinner is not the 
cook but the diners, I am enclosing the opinion of two 
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members of the class, representative of the reaction of 
the two groups enrolled: those who had had no Latin 
previously—No. 1; those who had—No. 2. 


No. 1—When sometime in October a course in pre-liturgical 
Latin was announced. although I had often regretted not being 
able to understand ‘the language of the Church,’ still I had 
heard so much about its difficulty that I was afraid to enter the 
class. However, a friend in the Sophomore class, who was in her 
sixth year of Latin and liked it, persuaded me to try. With 
some qualms, I did. My intellectual poise was restored during 
the very first period. Sister convinced us that Latin with its few 
and very definite rules for pronunciation, accent, ete., was much 
easiey for a ‘foreigner’ to learn than would be our own English, 
which really is hopeless, with practically no rules at all. If you 
don’t believe this, think of o-u-g-h with six different pronuncia- 
tions as illustrated in tough, trough, bough, though, through, 
bought. Other letters (vowels and diphthongs) have just as 
many or more pronunciations ‘without rhyme or reason.’ What 
a contrast to Latin, with ONE sound (long or short) for each 
vowel, and ONE for each diphthong! 

And as for vocabulary, which was the thing I dreaded most, 
I was astounded to hear, “You have been talking Latin ever since 
you first said ‘Mamma’.” This was immediately proved by 
mentioning a long list of ‘English’ words which are really Latin, 
such as honor, odor, camera, doctor, militia, murmur, pauper, 
janitor, alumna, index, radius, ete., ete., besides a host of others 
so slightly changed in English that “it would be an insult to your 
intelligence to define them for you.” And sure enough, who would 
not recognize persona, causa, gloria, discipulus, sacrificium, altare, 
differentia? 

Memorizing the case endings in class in record time was as 
good fun as any game, and to see a Latin verb evolve through 
tense, mood, and voice was even more so. Then in no time to find 
oneself understanding the mysterious language of the Mass was 
really thrilling. LATIN WAS NOW NOT A BUGBEAR BUT A 
FASCINATION. We worked at high pressure during class (and 
liked it!) because nearly all of us were taking this course as an 
extra without credit and had little time to give it outside of 
class. Those who had taken Latin in high-school could hardly 
believe how fast we covered ground. 


I believe that with a bit of honest study, this pre-liturgical 
Latin will enable any student to understand the beautiful thoughts 
of the Mass. 


No. 2—“Live and learn” is an old adage. I have often experienced 
the truth of it, and this year in a particularly impressive way 
in regard to Latin. I had heard many and sundry remarks about 
the senselessness of studying ‘a dead language’. Nevertheless I 
took Latin during my first two years in high-school. Then an 
illness kept me out of school for three years and when I returned 
I did not continue with Latin. Thus when I entered college a 
five-years’ interval had elapsed since my last contact with the 
language... 

The course in pre-liturgical Latin was more or less of an 
experiment on the part of our Professor. Her method was a 
decided contrast to the one used in high-school, as I reeall it... 
Swiftness characterized this course, but not at the cost of clear- 
ness. I think time and labor were saved by facts being presented, 
not in scattered array, but in related, unified sections. 


Pronouns I vaguely remembered as a veritable wilderness of con- 
fusing likenesses and differences, out of which I had failed to 
get anything coherent. I confess it was nothing short of astonish- 
ing to be presented with a single ‘set’ of case endings common to 
all the pronouns. Affix them to the individual pronoun-stem, 
and that was all. Principles, not isolated facts, were given. This 
method, noticeable in every topic taken up, reduced the memoriz- 
ing drudgery to a minimum. 

My recollection of voeabulary-learning is that of a dreary, dull, 
monotonous chore. Now it was an adventure, sparkling with 
surprises. We were challenged to ‘recognize’ as many Latin words 
as possible from familiar English derivatives. This gave us a 
running start on the language and took away that feeling of 
complete ignorance which so discourages a beginner. When a Latin 
word had to be defined, we were introduced to the whole family— 
parents, brothers and sisters, aunts, uncles, and cousins—i. e., 
roots, compounds, and derivatives. Incidentally we saw in a 
practical way how the various parts of speech are formed in 
Latin, which greatly increased our working vocabulary, since it 
developed the ability to recognize by ‘inspection’ the meaning of 
words seen in this or that particular form for the first time. 

Needless to say, there were daily appreciable (and to a pros- 
pective English major, appreciated) additions to our English 
vocabulary, to say nothing of the new significance taken on by 
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the vocabulary already possessed. Thus, supercilious, gaudy (glad 
rags!), inculcate, eliminate, called up a picture never seen before. 

In brief, this course of thirty lessons, short though it was, 
proved to be quite sufficient preparation for the study of the 
Missal, an experience I would consider a serious misfortune to 
have missed. 


Latin Version of Part I of the 1938 Intercollegiate 
Latin Contest 


The following is a specimen version of the 1938 Inter- 
collegiate Latin theme to suggest the appropriate manner 
of handling such a narrative passage. Whilst the choppy 
style of the original has, indeed, its counterpart in clas- 
sical Latin prose, still a passage of this character is not 
ordinarily so treated by Caesar or Livy. This narrative 
does not describe a tense, critical action, but summarizes 
a larger situation. In such a passage a somewhat more 
flowing style with connectives was ordinarily employed. 
On the other hand, a too amply periodie style, with much 
suspense and hyperbaton, ought also to be avoided. The 
passage could, of course, be done in the Tacitean manner. 
But this would involve more than could be reasonably 
expected from the students. 


After Cannae 


Even after Cannae Rome was unconquered. The Ital- 
ians did not rise, Latium and Etruria made no move. 
Capua opened its gates to Hannibal, and the Samnites 
joined him: that was all. The Roman colonies stood firm, 
and sent men and money to Rome of their own free will. 


Unless help came from Carthage, Hannibal could do 
no more. He had done his part. In less than three years 
he had destroyed three great Roman armies. He had 
marched from north to south in Italy, conquering and 
destroying. No Roman general had been able to stop or 
hinder him. He sent his brother Mago to Carthage to 
ask for reinforcements, but none came. 


The temper of Rome was very different from that of 
Carthage. There, rich citizens came forward and lent 
money to the state to equip new armies. The patricians 
and men of means refused all pay. Those who could, 
provided horses and armor at their own cost. No one 
grumbled at the heavy taxes, no one despaired of the 
Republie. 


Hannibal knew that a single genius could not quell a 
whole nation. Yet for twelve more years his genius and 
the unconquerable army he had made held the whole 
might of Rome at bay.—Hamuilton and Blunt. 


Etiam post ecladem Cannensem populus Romanus 
permansit invictus (1). Nam neque Italiae socii (2) 
seditionem fecerunt (3), neque Latii Etruriaeque populi 
(4) quidquam (contra) sunt moliti; et quamquam 
Capuenses (urbis suae) portas Hannibali patefecerunt 
Samnitesque ad eum transierunt (5), tamen, cum 
eoloniae (Romanae) non modo in fide perstarent (6), 
sed et milites et pecunias (-am) ultro (7) Romam defer- 
rent (8), nihil praeterea (9) secus cessit (10). 


Itaque Hannibal, nisi subsidia Carthagine (sub) mit- 
terentur (11), nihil amplius (12) efficere potuit. Quod 
enim poterat, id (omne) praestiterat (13) : nam, triennio 
vixdum expleto (14), tres valentissimos (15) exercitus 
Romanos profligaverat (16), Italiamque ab Alpibus 
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(usque) ad Magnam Graeciam (17) vineendo atque vas- 
tando per(cu)eurrerat; nee quisquam e ducibus Roma- 
norum (18) aut cohibere eum aut impedire potuerat. 
Fratrem igitur Magonem Carthaginem ad_subsidia 
petenda dimisit: nulla tamen accessere (19). 


Sed alium omnino animum populus Romanus, alium 
Carthaginienses prae se ferebant (20): Romae (enim) 
locupletissimi cives pecunias, quibus novi exercitus com- 
pararentur, ultro conferebant; patricii divitesque sti- 
pendia recusabant; quibus facultates erant (21) equos, 
arma suo sumptu (22) praebebant ; nemo graviora (sibi) 
onera (esse) imposita (23) (con) questus est, nemo de re 
publica desperavit. 


Et quamquam sciebat Hannibal ab uno duee, licet (24) 
summi ingenii viro, universum populum non posse com- 
primi, tamen duodecim post id tempus (25) annos et 
suo ingenio et invicto (illo) exereitu, quem ipse (con)- 
fecerat, totum populi Romani robur (ac vires) continuit 
atque repressit. 


Alternative versions: (1) ne post cladem quidem C. p. R. erat 
devictus. (2) Itali. (3) a fide defecerunt, seditionem (com)- 
moverunt. (4) Latini aut Etrusci. (5) sese ad eum (ei) 
adiunxerunt. (6) fideles permanerent. (7) sua sponte, libenter. 
(8) mitterent. (9) aliud. (10) accidit. (11) a Carthaginiensibus, 
auxilium veniret, auxilio veniretur. (12) iam. (13) quantum 
enim ... tantum fecerat. (14) minus triennio (tribus annis). 
(15) maximos. (16) fuderat, prostraverat, destruxerat. (17) 
a septentrionibus ad meridiem. (18) neque ullus dux Romanus. 
(19) venerunt, submissa sunt. (20) alio prorsus animo .. . alio 

. se gerebant. (21) qui poterant. (22) suis impensis, per se. 
(23) de gravissimis oneribus (exactionibus). (24) etiam, vel. 
(25) praeterea, etiam. F. A. 


Cicero was far more than a politician. He it was 
who first made his mother tongue into a magnificent 
vehicle of speech whether in oratory or writing, and he 
it was who preserved the best of Greek thought to the 
following ages by translating it into exquisite Latin. 

—G. C. Richards 


The Collects of the Roman Missal 


One who has never taken the trouble to examine the 
Collects of the Roman Missal from the point of view 
of their ‘‘rhetorie’’ is struck by the truth of what emi- 
nent liturgists have said of them. ‘‘The ancient prayers 
of the Missal have been shaped and impressed like coins”’ 
(says Pierre Maranget) ; ‘‘and, decorated with symmetri- 
eal and parallel constructions, they remind us of those 
inscriptions engraved on marble or stone. They are re- 
markable for their simplicity, gravity, strength, and con- 
ciseness, as well as for the elevation of thought and the 
abundance and accuracy of their theological teaching.” 


Inquietum Est Cor Nostrum 
Fecisti nos at Te, Domine, et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donee requiescat in Te.—S. Aurelius Augustinus 


It is always character, indeed, and the highest type of 
national character, that we as educators have to keep 
before us, not knowledge. It is an educational truism, 
that however various a man’s knowledge may be, if it 
does not enter into the texture of his mind, it may as 
well be on the bookshelves.—S. S. Laurie 
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